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chairman ; Miss Meta Eppler, Durham High School ; 
Miss Jean Witherspoon, Fassifern School ; Prof. Fred 
Morrison, Chapel Hill High School. Dr. Allan Abbott, 
of Columbia University, was of especial assistance to 
the committee, and placed his files at the disposal of the 
committee in their search for available material. 

The pamphlets and bulletins already gathered con- 
stitute an impressive library on English teaching, but 
the committee will continue to enlarge it. The material 
so far collected deals with the many problems of 
English instruction today, especially in the high school. 
High school dramatics, the teaching of English gram- 
mar, the school magazine and newspaper, courses of 
study and minimum requirements, approaches to litera- 
ture, the teaching of the drama, the novel, the short 
story and the magazine, the teaching of English com- 
position, classroom aims and methods, and many other 
important topics are studied in these bulletins. The 
unusually valuable work already done by such organiza- 
tions as the New England Association of English 
Teachers, the Illinois Association of English Teachers, 
and the various State and city boards of education have 
made possible a great part of this collection, while some 
of the material is taken from recent books and mag- 
azines, especially the English Journal. 

Some of the many important bulletins and docu- 
ments which have been gathered together already by 
Miss Tillett's committee follow. Others will be added 
from time to time and it is the desire of the committee 
that teachers send in suggestions for making the library 
more useful and more comprehensive. 

Bulletins of the New England Association of Teachers of 
English : 

Leaflet 97, March 1, 1912— The Study of Magazines, by W. 
W. Livingood, Shortridge High School, Indiana. 

Leaflet 98, April 1, 1912— Experience Day. 

Leaflet 31, March-April, 1905 — Some Experiments in the 
Teaching of Composition. 

Leaflet 112, November, 1913— Composition Teacher. A 
Dream Vision. 

Volume 19, No. 158, December, 1918— An Effort to Secure 
Sincerity in Composition. 

Bulletin 1917, No. 2 — Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Education. ■ "Reorganization of English in Secondary 
Schools. Report by the National Joint Committee on English 
representing the Commission on the Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Education of the National Educational Association." 
J. F. Hosic, Chairman of Committee. 

Volume 13, No. 1, October 1, 1920— Business English. A 
Revolution and an Experiment. (Illinois Association Teachers' 
English Bulletin, H. G. Paul, secretary.) 

High School Series, No. 3— The Teaching of High School 
English, Second Edition, June, 1919. (Department of Public In- 
struction, New Jersey.) 

English Bulletin— Course of Study in High School English, 
September, 1920. (Maryland State Department of Education.) 



Course of Study for High Schools of Oregon, 1920-22. 
(Issued by State Department of Education, Salem, Ore.) 

Bulletin No. 180 — New England Association of English 
Teachers, May, 1921. The Short Story, the English Leaflet. 

Bullein No. 160, February, 1919 — Preparing Seniors for Pal- 
grave. (Illinois English Teachers' Association, H. G. Paul, 
Urbana) : Contemporary Literature in the High Schools, the 
Study of the Novel, November, 1913; the Study of the Drama, 
April, 1916. 

Articles concerned more especially with grammar 
are : 

On the Teaching of English Grammar in High School in 
Its Relation to Effectiveness in English Composition. Bulletin 
Illinois Association of Teachers of English, February, 1921. 

Should English Grammar Be Taught in High School ? Bulle- 
tin of Association of English Teachers, Illinois, April, 1914. 

Formal Grammar in High School. Same as above, March, 
1914. 

What Grammar Students Should Know When They Enter 
High School. Same as above, March, 1911. 

Modern English Gramrnar. New England Association of 
English Teachers, January, 1919. 

Articles concerned with High School Journalism 
are: 

School Magazine and Newspaper. Clare Ewalt, English Leaf- 
let, New England Association of English Teachers, June, 1919. 

High School Journalism — Allan Abbott. School Review, 
December, 1910. 

Articles concerned with dramatization : 

High School Dramatics — Allan Abbott. School Review, Feb. 
ruary, 1909. 

Dramatization of Literature— Its Use and Abuse. Walter 
Barnes, Journal of Education, January 15, 1920. 

Group Playwriting — H. H. Hedges. English Journal, January, 
1919. 

The High School Play — ^W. H. Nicholas. English Journal, 
December, 1914. 

The Production of Plays in High School — O. B. Sperlin. 
English Journal, March, 1916. 



CORRELATION OF HIGH SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE ENGLISH 

The Problem of the National and the N. C. Council 
of English Teachers 

By ALONZO C. HALL 
The North Carolina College for Women 

AT THE REGULAR MEETING of the N. E. 
A. in 1910 a few teachers interested primarily 
in English work met and organized a National 
Council of Teachers of English for the study and bet- 
terment of English conditions. The National Council 
has justified its birth ; for through its influence most of 
the States have organized their own councils which, 
through affiliation with the National Couricil, have re- 
ceived a larger viewpoint toward English work as 
well as specific aid in solving English problems. With 
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the development of the National Council the English 
Journal has become established as the medium of ex- 
pression for the Council and for all interested in the 
amelioration of English teaching. The magazine is in- 
dispensable to principals, superintendents, and teachers 
of English who are looking for methods of attacking 
English problems. Thus the National Council through 
its annual meetings and through the English Journal 
has become a clearing house for the State councils; 
more than this, the North Carolina Council, for in- 
stance, not only has a voice in the discussions of the 
national meeting but also a vote in the direction of the 
national organization. 

But it is not the object of this paper to give a history 
either of our own State Council or of the National 
Council ; the object, rather, is to bring the larger signifi- 
cance of the recent meeting of the National Council to 
our own teachers of English in North Carolina. At the 
State Council's meeting in February or March a more 
detailed report of specific suggestions and methods will 
be presented for the consideration of English teachers. 

The writer went to the Chicago meeting knowing our 
troubles, knowing them from experience in teaching 
high school and college English; he wondered if our 
conditions, very bad as they are, were peculiar to the 
South ; he went with curiosity bordering on anxiety as 
to whether our English results in North Carolina were 
worse than the results in the North or West. It was 
a real relief to find that the waters are troubled every- 
where, that the problems East and West, North and 
South, are essentially the same both in kind and in de- 
gree. Some encouragement was felt in the common 
conditions; but more important than the feeling were 
the practical inspiration of the discussions and the 
practical projects for the betterment of these conditions. 
The high schools and the colleges were equally well 
represented at the meeting and the teachers in both very 
frankly faced the problems without any aspersions or 
biting disparagements. They faced the conditions with 
mutual understanding and mutual purpose to find 
specific methods which would improve results. 

This is the attitude of the college and high school 
members of our North Carolina Council. At our last 
meeting there was no suggestion of bickering between 
high school and grammar grade, or between high 
school and college teachers. Our English troubles can- 
not longer be shifted to whomsoever we please. All of 
us are anxious to know what to do, to know what is 
expected of us; for all of us wish, whatever year or 
years we are teaching, absolutely to count on something 
definite accomplished, and we also wish just as much 
that the teacher who receives our students may abso- 
lutely count on definite attainments by us. That need, 



that desire of teachers of English for aims, runs all the 
way through the public school and the college. 

The greatest question of the Chicago meeting was 
this question of aims — of correlation of secondary 
school and college English. Only from a setting of aims 
and an attainment of them can correlation result. This 
subject of correlation will be the greatest single ques- 
tion of the coming North Carolina Conference. 

When we come to a study of aims — the only approach 
really, to correlation — we are compelled to admit that 
there are no specific, definite aims of English teaching 
through the secondary schools. Of course that means 
varying aims in college freshmen and sophomore Eng- 
lish. What is the objective of your grade or your entire 
high school English? If there is a statement of aims, 
what are the achieved aims? It is a rather severe in- 
dictment to say there is no real correlation of high 
school and college English. Every college in the coun- 
try, however, will agree that college freshmen English 
is the pursuance of work which should have been done 
in the high school. Astounding it is when you think 
of the waste of time and money in thus going over again 
work of a previous year; astounding, but such is the 
impression had from the widely representative teachers 
of English gathered in Chicago. 

The indictment against our lack of correlation is 
made with all the college entrance requirements in 
English well in mind and almost in heart. The require- 
ments are not met. But it seems to me that the indict- 
ment could be made just as well from the viewpoint 
of the business man who deplores the kind of Eng- 
lish spoken and the letters written in his office. As a 
matter of fact, could not English requirements for en- 
trance into life dominate the high school English ? Are 
there any entrance requirements into citizenship? If 
there were, could they be less worthy than the present 
requirements? Colleges work for co-operation and 
correlation ; but it is not a matter of college domination, 
after all. If the grades and the high school could be 
made a more specific preparatory school for the duties 
of public and private life, would it not be a better pre- 
paratory school for college? It is indeed grievious 
enough that time and money are wasted h^ the State in 
doing pure high school English in the freshman year; 
but it is more grievous still when we remember that for 
every one entering college a dozen or more are entering 
life with all their imperfections of English upon their 
heads. 

There are innumerable ramifications touching this 
question of correlation, or lack of it. Correlation of 
English with other subjects, for instance, should re- 
ceive the attention of every principal and the heads of 
departments. English is the tool of every one. In the 
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purely English work there should be correlation 
throughout the secondary school, and greater correlation 
than now is realized in college English. A large part 
of this lack of correlation is due to an absence of any 
comprehensive supervision of the English work. Some 
of it is due to a conception of principals that English, 
being the mother language, may be taught by any one 
and that it does not require as much time of the teacher 
as other subjects. The English teacher, college and 
high school, by actual count of hours, spends more time 
on the subject than any other teacher spends on her 
respective subject. Further, and possibly the result of 
the just named misconception, most schools lay all the 
responsibility of extra interests upon the English 
teacher. All the time these extra activities are increas- 
ing; think if you will of the literary societies to be run, 
the annual to be worked up, athletics to be supported, 
dramas to be presented, triangular debates to worry 
through (which more often than not are absolutely 
valueless for English training), magazines and news- 
papers to turn out, often with an impossible study of 
journalism and advertising. One might name other 
pupil interests if not teachers' interests. Lack of cor- 
relation results in a going in for everything, and a 
coming out with a smattering. 

Every one of us would love to take something for 
sure in this English business; we would love to know 
that at least some program was followed. To come to 
such aims we must get together, we must develop con- 
tinuity without tedious over-lapping. Possibly English 
work should be made harder; it should command re- 
spect because of its high standards. The subject-mat- 
ter should challenge thought; the theme subjects, al- 
though social, should demand study. Figuratively 
speaking we need, in short, a "Blueback Speller." We 
need to achieve what the math teachers have achieved, 
namely, traditions — English traditions. 

We may establish such traditions through a study of 
aims and a statement of a program approximating these 
aims. The North Carolina Council, viewed through 
the national meeting, must face the task of bringing 
about greater correlation of English. Despite the many 
other questions, this is the greatest. The National 
Council answered it with another program — a new 
minimum essential program in which definite things 
designated to be done in the several years of English 
training. How will the English teachers of North 
Carolina, through their Council, report on the question 
at the National Council when it convenes in Chat- 
tanooga next November ? 



THE LATIN COLUMN 

THE DEPARTMENT of Classical Languages of 
Ohio University sends out occasionally to teachers 
in the state a typewritten bulletin of News and Notes. 
It contains suggestions, news of interesting events, 
and offers of assistance in solving problems and in 
answering questions, as this column has offered. The 
letter makes one wonder if teachers in our state are 
acquainted with the national monthly. The Classical 
Journal. This periodical gives each month not only 
articles bearing on teaching, but news of schools all 
over the country, and what the Latin teachers and de- 
partments and clubs are doing, with new and up-to-date 
suggestions of value in teaching. It is hardly too much 
to say that no Latin teacher can afford to do without 
it.— G. A. H. 



THE CLASSICAL INVESTIGATION 

THE PURPOSE of the investigation is to pre- 
pare a constructive program of recommenda- 
tions for improvement in the teaching of Latin and 
Greek in the secondary schools of the United States." 
A gift of $60,000 has made possible a natron-wide ex- 
amination of the whole problem of the teaching of the 
classics in colleges and secondary schools. To accom- 
plish its purpose many detailed studies are necessary, 
and they will be conducted all over the country. School 
superintendents, principals, and teachers are requested 
to co-operate fully, when asked, as the work begins in 
North Carolina.— G. A. H. 



Now is a good time to renew your subscription to 
The High School Journal. 



THE QUALIFICATIONS OF THE TEACHER 

(Quoted from The Classics in Education, the report 
of a committee appointed by Lloyd George, Prime 
Minister, on the "Position of the Classics in the Edu- 
cational System of the United Kingdom.") 

"The most pressing need therefore * * * is a 
better supply of competent and enthusiastic teachers. 
* * * Enthusiasm must, however, be founded on 
knowledge and tempered with discretion. Knowledge, 
to be really adequate for the purpose, must include 
knowledge of Greek as well as of Latin ; it should also 
include some knowledge of ancient history and civiliza- 
tion as a whole and some power of literary apprecia- 
tion. Enthusiasm must not sacrifice a thorough ground- 
ing in the elements of the language to a premature 
appeal to the aesthetic emotions. A great scholar and 
a great schoolmaster used to say that no funicular rail- 
way could be built up Parnassus. And to knowledge 
and enthusiasm must be added some acquaintance with 
the- technique of teaching and with the way in which 
young minds work." 



